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AN INVOCATION. 


| 
O! Father, tn thy heaven shining, 
Above the dim cloud-curtains of these hours, 
Ilelp us to rise until the rainbow lining 
| 


Beneath us rolls like wind-tossed flowers. 


We know the soul that, in Thee trusting, 
Climbs up the golden way of prayer, 
Behind him thus the evil thrusting, 


Breathes tn that act serener arr. 


Around our darkness throbs Thy glory; 
Beneath our doubt Thy sureness deeply thrills ; 
World tells to world and soul to soul Thy story: 


Rule also Thou our wayward wills. 


Pepperell, Mass. B. a. 
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THE REAL ISSUE. 


THIS IS NOT A POLITICAL TREATISE, - 


ghee BUT A BOOK OF ROUSING STORIES. 


You Neednt Be Ashamed of Kansas. 


If your eastern friends have sent you a marked copy of ‘‘What’s the Matter With Kansas,” 
return the compliment by sending them ‘The Real Issue.” It’s an antidote—on the theory 
that the hair of the dog is good for his bite. ‘‘The Real Issue” is a book. of Kansas. stories. 
romances, sketches and tales. ‘They are old-fashioned stand up for Kansas stories. 

Here’s what the papers say: J 


Buffalo (N. Y.) “Commercial;”” There St. Louis “Globe-Demoerat’: ‘The 


is some very good work in the stories 
told by W. A. White under the title of 
the ‘*Real Issue.’’ They give one un- 
questionably a vivid presentation of cer- 
tain phases of western life. The hu- 
mor in these stories is racy and the pa- 
thos impressive. There is about the 
book a savor of genuineness and origi- 
nality that is refreshing. 


Witchita **EKagle:’’ The author’s deep 
devotion to the State, his belief that it 
is greater, better, prettier than -all the 
states beside, glows in this story. Every 
Kansas man should read this book. 


Seranton (Pa.) “Tribune: In that 
editorial Mr. White was the caustic and 
the humorous partisan. But in these 
fifteen stories we have him revealed 
with ready humor softened by equally 
ready sympathy and both dominated 
by vigorous masculinity. 


“Real Issue”’ deals with the reculiar pol- 
itics and domestic life which have made 
Kansas the most talked about state inthe 
Union. ‘The author is a keen observer, a 
shrewd analytic dissector of every phase 
of Kansas humanity and withal possesses 
a rugged humor that runs through every 
stroke of his virile pen. 


Chicago “Post: The impression 
gained by reading Mr. White's tales is 
not dissimilar to the first idea of Kip- 
ling. Mr. White has pathos that goes 
with true humor. 


Boston “Globe: The ‘Real Issue” 
contains a collection of original and in- 
teresting stories showing a deep insight 

to human nature with much of sympa- 

1y for its failures and weaknesses. 


Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger:” Stories from 
Kansas are unusual enough to invite at- 
tention. These in the “Real Issue” have 
other merit than novelty.. They are in- 
teresting. They are picturesque; they 
are true in local color, character and 
purpose, and are well worth reading. 


Hartford (Conn.) “Courant:’’ There 
are fresh observations and a_ happy 
touch in William A  White’s book. 
Mr. ‘VYhite has decided humor, and he 
narrates local life with a good deal. of 
literary flavor and an occasional bit of 
pathos that is unstrained and true. We 
shall hope for more from Mr. White. 


New York “‘sun:”’ The stories entitle 
Mr. White to a high place among Ameri- 
can short story writers. He has the sense 
of humor well developed, a fund of imag- 
ination and a pleasant style. The stories 
are well worth reading. 


Get a book for the friends who have gone away. It will bring them back to Kansas. The 


first edition has been sold and the second edition is about ready. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. Price $1.25. 


Way & Williams, Chicago. 
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VoLuME IV. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 21, 1897. 


NuMBER 21. 


O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
- 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Soctettes. 


Editorial. | 


Hath thy heart sunshine? shed tt wide, 
The wearted world hath need of thee. 
Doth bitterness within abide? 
Shut fast thy door, and hold the key! 
—PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


> -:-2: —& 


Our readers will find in the Notes from the Field the 
belated account of the Kalamazoo wedding to which we 
alluded in our last, which was unintentionally crowded 
out of our columns a week ago. It gives us another 
Opportunity to call the attention of our readers to the 
happy occasion and to extend greetings and sympathy. 

The following item is going around the papers: $33,- 
670,129 were contributed in 1896 to churches, colleges, 
charities, museums, art galleries, libraries, etc., no ac- 
count being taken of small donations. This is over 
against $28,943,549 in 1895, and $19,967,116 in 1894. 
And still people complain the times are hard. Indeed, 
they are, but hard times perhaps make people thought- 
ful, bring people to their senses and develop the human- 


ities, 
»-~eeo-c —~s 


We read in the journal of the Maha-Bodhi Society 

of a famous teacher in India who often teaches by sil- 
ence. Doubtless an occasional flash of that kind of 
eloquence would greatly increase the missionary po- 
tency of the teachers of the West as well. 
- The following from an address of the * eloquent 
Mozoomdar indicates that that which made him the 
most persuasive speaker at the Parliament still inspires 
him. To a Buddhistic audience at Galle, he said; 


“My Buddhistic friend,—I do not ask you to forsake 
‘uddhism, but to give it a new spirit and bring it under 


a new dispensation.. There must in the future be a. 


new Hinduism, a new Islamism, a new Christianity, 
and a new Buddhism, that all these religions may mix 


ee ———— 


and mingle to form one universal fresh progressive 
religious dispensation, wherein all sects may behold 
what is best in their own faiths, and above all behold 
the eternal countenance of the Giver and Father of all 
truth, all goodness and all humanity.” 


re -e > lo? 


It is not likely that any of the state legislatures now 
in session will get to it, but woe to them if they forget 
that back of all special legislations for the unfortunate 
and for the criminal, for the encouragement of trade lies 
the previous question which our legislatures must 
eventually face as the profoundest problem of modern 
statesmanship. The control, direction, with a view of ul- 
timate suppression of the great mother of criminals, the 
still house, the great father of imbeciles, idiots and the 
insane,—the saloon keeper. Sociology shows all these 


questions to be profoundly complicate, but all students | 


see that the saloon, the drink habit and the dissipations 
associated therewith are the most fundamentally re- 
lated to most of what is bad in the state and the com- 
munity. Crime of every kind, poverty of many kinds, 
inbecility of many shades are traceable directly to the 
awful demoralizing power of alcoholic drinks as a bev- 
erage, and sooner or later the legislators of the civilized 
world must recognize this fact and lay hold of the prob- 
iem with a determination that will teach them how to 
lay the ax at the root of the tree. The troubles of capi- 
tal and labor meet in the high question of temperance. 


»-o-0lClU—/! 


Rev. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis, in his widely 
circulated sermon on “Liberal Unity,” sums up the 
ways by which the Unitarian and the Universalist may 
come together. He claims that they already have es- 
sentially the same belief, the same spirit and the same 
aim. ‘They must, 

First. Become better acquainted. 

Second. Do what they can together in our societies. 

Third. In the country or in smaller places | should 
urge combination. If there is a church of one denomi- 
nation already founded let those of the other denomi- 
nation go in with them and help. What does the name 
matter? It is the thought, the spirit, and the aim— 
these are the things that count. Names do not mean 
much to-day. They have all come down from the past, 
and serve rather to remind us of the battles of yester- 
day, in which they served as standards, than to symbol- 
ize the cause of the army of to-day. Where there is a 
church of neither denomination let Universalists, Uni- 
tarians and others come together under a new name; 
let them organize a united liberal church. 


What is true here of Unitarian and Universalist is. 


true also of Jew, Ethical Culture and Independent, and 
the truth in this represents the spirit and the motive of 
the Liberal Congress, the cause for which THE NEw 
Unity stands: *The “not yet” of those who are anxious 
for denominational prosperity and the cry of a “new 
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denomination” in other quarters avail but little. The 
word has gone out, the spirit is abroad and the hungry 
unchurched in our smaller places are taking note, and 
when they attempt to secure for themselves and their 
children the privileges of a religious home, they will 
carry out the suggestion of Mr. Shutter: “Come to- 
gether” on so high a plane that the denominational 
words are left behind and below. They will seek a 
church for all the people and a word big enough to 
represent them all. 


>-- ooo hl! 


The /ndependent for January 7 is a notable number 
in that it contains a somewhat extended study of the 
various religious denominations now found in America 
with the statistics for 1896. Forty-four different de- 
nominations are summarized, among which are the 
following: 548 Jewish societies; 4 societies for Ethical 
Culture; 334 Spiritualist, 122 Theosophical, 458 Uni- 
tarian, 825 Universalist, 156 Independent congrega- 
tions, 313 Christian Scientists, 294 Christian Union, 
560 Church of God.. This last name leads one to won- 
der what the other societies belong to. Say the 47,807 
Baptist societies divided into thirteen bodies, and 50,- 
258 Methodist societies divided into twelve bodies; and 
14,559 Presbyterians divided into twelve bodies. All 
of these would doubtless claim to be of the body of 
Christ, but how is that body dismembered! How great 
the need of unification! — 

Edward Everett Hale’s interesting department in the 
Christian Register is well named “Good News,” but 
there is a still more stimulating department in the Ouwt- 
look under the head of “Good Deeds,” which records 
from week to week the things done that make for the 
Kingdom. One week we read of the Dean of the 
Episcopalian General Theological Seminary of New 
York giving $45,000 to a Southern University; ol 
Henry W. Merriam, a shoe manufacturer distributing 
$6,500 of his profits among the employes on Christ- 
mas Day; of Henry L. Pierce leaving $3,000 each to 
the Methodist, Baptist, Orthodox, Unitarian and Cath- 
olic societies of Dorchester, and distributing some 
$500,000 more among the various benevolent societies 
of Boston and vicinity, leaving the residue of his prop- 
erty to the Museum of Fine Arts, Harvard College, the 


Institute of Technology and the Homeopathic Hospital. 


of Massachusetts; George Bliss of New York leaves 
$60,000 to Yale College, “to be applied at the discre- 
tion of the president.” This is showing the faith in 
man which is too much lacking. It also says that 
Father Conrady is now taking a course of medical stud- 
ies in Chicago to fit himself to take the place of Father 
Damien, the man who gave his life for the lepers in 
Hawaii. 


~~ -o- lh? 


The Senatorial Scramble in I[llinois. 


Democracy is the most sublime idea found in human 
history. There is nothing in the story of the race that 
compares in poetic beauty and ideal glory with the 
political attempt of these United States of America, a 
vast territory reaching one-sixth way around the globe 
from East to West, from the semi-tropic climate, the 
home of the banana, to the semi-Arctic regions, where 
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corn will scarcely grow, a country which has received 


the best and poorest representatives of all the nations 


of the earth, a country which has changed slaves into 
citizens, governing itself and rising in a century’s time 
to be one of the great commercial, social and intellect- 
ual powers of the globe; a country which has opened 
a road between the shoemaker’s shop and the council 
chambers of the nation; elevated printer boys into min- 
isters of state, and led barefooted lads from the tow path 
and the ferry boat to its presidential chair. The United 
States to-day presents a spectacle to the mind’s eye 
more thrilling and imposing than any pageantry oj 
kingly power or priestly presumption that the world 
has ever seen. Lhe whole procession is crude, mater- 
lalistic and vulgar compared to the spiritual dignity, 
the moral potency, the psychical beauty and spiritual 
prophecy that gather around the procession that rises 
before the mind’s eye when we call the roll of the presi- 
dents of the United States from George Washington 
to Grover Cleveland. Weak men, ignorant men, mean 
men, possibly bad men, there are in this procession as 
in the other. Individually some will rank lower and 
some higher than those in the other procession. The 
aggregate of the personality may be far lower in this 
last than in some other procession of equal number, 
but in their representative quality, the things they ac- 
complished and still more, the things they promise, 
their spiritual prophecy, they are, compared to others. 
as pines to rushes, as roses to peonies. 

A government of, by, and for the people is an ap- 
peal from outward authority to inward self-control, a 
transfer from the material to the spiritual. It is sub- 
stituting judgment for authority; laying aside fear in 
the interests of love. It is human nature abdicating 
the throne, vacating the fortress in the interest of seli- 
control, intellectual judgment and personal loyalty. 
Looked at in this light, what a majestic body is now 
convented in Springfield. Our state legislature is en- 
trusted with the corporate life of this great state with 
its more than four million inhabitants. 


According to the, statistics of 1890, from which the 
tollowing figures were taken, there were 842,347 for- 
eign born, 392,317 of these males over twenty-one 
years of age; that 1s, voters; 28,950 of these voters 
born in non-English speaking countries. 895,151 were 
enrolled of schoolage. It had its 8,296 churches, with 
a church property of $39,715,245. There were 6,473 
inmates of benevolent institutions, not including per- 
sons in alms houses and special institutions. The de- 
fective classes, including the insane, feeble-minded, 
blind, etc., legitimate wards of the state, amounted to 
7,322; of these 1,739 were blind and 1,372 were feeble- 
minded. At that time there were 383 inmates of juve- 
nile reformatories, which have since then immensely 
increased, not simply because juvenile criminality has 
increased, which is doubtless the case, but because the 
opportunities of segregating the same wisely or other- 
wisely have been greatly increased. At that time there 
were 3,130 paupers in our alms houses; 3,936 inmates 


‘of prisons. This state of Illinois, which is an empire 19 


territory, now claim, we believe, to be the third in 
economic importance in the United States of America. 
All these vast interests are entrusted to the legislative 
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hotly now assembled at Springfield. In view of this 
mighty trust, than which no more important was ever 
entrusted to mortal man, in the presence of this grave 
responsibility which r:ses into proportions ominous 
and sublime; confronted by the perplexities which are 
the perplexities of civilization, the great issues of the 
nineteenth century, the despair of the ages, issues which 
have proven themselves too great for settlement in the 
past, which have proven too much for the wise heads of 
ripened Europe, the perplexities which must be solved 
in Illinois 1f anywhere. If they are given up here on 
this great vantage ground, the broad landing from 
which must rise, 1f it rises at all, a greater civilization 
than ever has yet been known, how petty, despicable and 
utterly disgraceful is the undignified spectacle of this 
scramble for office, this scurrving for influence, this 
mad passion for position, however petty, and salary 
however trifling. : 

If these legislators would but rise to the dignity of 
their position; realize the solemnity of their trust, and 
be ashamed to hold cheaply or use for personal gain or 
for the advancement of friends what has been entrusted 
to them in the interests of the great state of Illinois, 
and the burdened wants of its perplexed and distracted 
citizens. Before election day they may have had a 
party to serve, friends to accommodate, a locality. to 
favor, but when they took the oath of office they became 
representatives of the interests of the great common- 
vealth. Its destiny is for the time being partly en- 
trusted tothem.: Let ward, city, district, county, friend 
and party retire into the background while the higher 
interests of the mighty state of Illinois come to the fore- 
eround. Be assured that the ultimate test of the vote 
will be not as the men from Shelby, Sangamon or Cook 
counties: not as Republicans or Democrats, but as 
nen, citizens of the commonwealth. 

They can do this only by taking their manliness along 
with them. Whatever else they leave at home they 
should not leave what little religion they have. They 
have other tasks on hand than to elect a United States 
Senator and divide the spoils of Illinois. The legisla- 
tor must in the main begin with his unsolved problems 
just where the solved problems of ethics end. ‘The 
first, last and only indispensable condition to a good 
legislator to-day is honesty, simple honesty, the honesty 
that obtains on the playground with the school boys; 
the honesty upon which the fireside rests; the homely, 
common honesty of the Ten Commandments, the “thou 
shalt not steal!” “thou shalt not lie!” and “thou shalt not 
covet!” These commandments put into the vernacu- 
lar of the legislator and of the office holder, and ren- 
dered into the patois of the politician, the slang of the 


caucus room, means “thou shalt not deal in boodle;”. 


‘thou shalt not have ‘pulls’ in the interest of yourself 
or your friends;” “thou shalt not hold offite for the 
sake of advancing the selfish interests of yourself or 
that of your neighbor, nor your neighbor’s wife.” 
“Thou must carry the bookkeeping of your own busi- 
hess into public affairs; thou must not use public funds 
lor private gain; thou shalt simply serve the state of 
[llinois with the same honesty which you exact from 
your coachman or your cook.” 

This seems a very little thing to ask, but it is asking 
lor something very hard to get. Conscience is an or- 
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gan of slow growth; it has not yet been evolved to that 
point where the public is clothed upon with the rights, 
claims and ethical potency of the individual, and where 
one vocabulary will do for the legislator and the banker; 
when the words “thief,” “theft,” “to steal,” “to rob,” “to 
cheat,” “to lie,” stand in their Saxon might in the 
county house, state house and in the congres- 
sional hall of the nation, as they do on the exchange, 
in the counting-room and in the workshop. This de- 
mand of religion upon the legislator is not an easy 
thing to realize. The law of evolution holds in state- 
craft as elsewhere. We have to pay the awful price of 
heredity as well as profit by it. Even a Republican 
eovernment is the descendant not only of monarchy, 
where might made right and power carrjed with it un- 
questioned privileges, but farther back. It is the in- 
heritor of the Feudal system, where spoils were a part 
of the legitimate wages of power, when politics was a 


business, conquests were honorable and highway rob- | 


bery respectable. Honesty can never obtain until by 
legislative enactments, which simply means the author- 
itative voice of the whole people, a death blow is given 
to the higwayman’s maxim “to the victor belong the 
spoils.” The one petition the pulpit should send to 
Springfield to-day is a petition in the interests of civil 
service reform, reaching from the path master in the 
back district up to the state treasurer’s office, reaching 
through school, asylum and penitentiary. 

We ask of the legislature of Illinois to lift us speedily 
into the purity of the civil service of England, or if 
that is too high, raise us at least to the levels of the 
heathen Chinee, so that we may not have to blush in 
the presence of his pagan government in this respect. 
J_et them hasten the time when the cowardly and craven 
argument of “They all do it,” and “You are another,” 
will reflect more upon those who take advantage of it 
than upon those who have given them the vantage. 
We must begin sometime this civil service reform. In- 
deed, a brave beginning has been already made. 

We appeal to the legislators of Illinois, be kind to the 
dependent, be wise with the little ones, the dependent 
women and children; believe less in brick and mortar 
and more in human souls; beware of institutions which 
aresoin danger of being monuments of past inspirations 
and of mere material appropriations. Take our or- 
phans out of our poorhouses and-asylums and save 
them from the debilitating, unnatural atmosphere of 1n- 
stitutions. Help us to place them in healthful homes 
where they will enter the battle of life on the normal 
planes of living. Everywhere and always a poor home 
is better than a good institution. The last thing to do 
for the dependent young or old is to build an institution 
forthem, unless their needs are such as to require expert 
treatment and co-operative ability in order to make 
amends for their physical or mental defects. We do 
want more and better institutions for our insane and 
epileptic; wiser handling of the depraved and the de- 
fective. In all these directions there is but one rule for 
the legislator and that is to heed the message of the 
expert; to bring as soon as possible our laws up to the 
level of the latest science, profit by the experimentation 
of other states and countries. In the consideration of 
this problem the first requisite in the legislature is to 
remember that here can be no party politics in the 
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charities and philanthropies of the state. Horatio Sey- 
mour and Rutherford B. Haves, wide apart in ques- 
tion of partisan politics, stood shoulder to shoulder, 
each took his turn as presiding officer of the American 
Prison Congress and kindred Philanthropic Societies. 

On these questions listen to the last word of the only 
class who have a right to speak in these departments, 
the experts, those who have given their lives to the 
study of these problems, those who bring the latest 
word of science to the highest problems of science, to 
the solution of which science alone is equal. | 
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“Dreftul Goodness.”’ 


Old Sojourner Truth said to me: “I know lots of 
folks that’s right set up with their ewn goodness. Don’t 
you go, honey! to gettin’ too drefful good. Jess’ tak’ 


_holdof the plow what’s rippin’ up the furrow right along 


here, anywhere’s, and hold on tight. These yere folks 
is always tellin’ bout the worl’ where there isn’t no sor- 
row nor any sin. I’se bleeged to believe if they goes 
there they’ll tak’ along a lot of selfishness—and that’ll 
make sorrow—plenty of it. Dis yere talk is too high 
up. Better keep along low down—kinder quiet, 
‘mong de common folks and de bushes and de trees, and 
de flowers, and de water springs. I tell you now, chile! 
[ jess’ don’t like to hear so much ’bout what’s going’ to 


be way long somewhere, in eternity somewhar, in other 


worlds—I haven’t been there-—and ain’t in no hurry 
neither. Bless you chile, no, I ain’t. The. goodness 
that we want is peace, and temperance, and good 
na’borliness, and not so much rickety racketing about 
the angels and the futur’. Don’t you get sot up full 
of drefful goodness—’kase ’twont help you none in 
preachin’, and you can’t help the rest so well. Don’t 
ye farget.” I was reminded of my old black friend 
when I picked up the paper and read the remarks of 
Kev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston on revivalists. He 
says the so-called conversions are made by working on 
the feelings of men. After the excitement is over and 
things have returned to their normal condition, the 
temptation recurs. “If I had my way I would not al- 
low anyone under 20 years of age to attend these meet- 
ings. ‘he same sort of harm is done by those teach- 
ings reported in the newspapers as is done by reports 
of scandalous cases in the courts.” This terribly 
shocks many honest people; they have not the moral 
erit to resist drefful goodness; and try to increase com- 
mon every-day goodness. “Jess you sow the little seed 
in de every-day furro’, chile! and when it comes up jess’ 
you keep de hoe a going in de ground, and don’t you 
flourish your hoe up in de air too much,” added So- 
journer. ) | 

A great revivalist come to St. Louis and took the city 
by the ears and turned it about as he pleased. Only 
two of us ministers refused to fallin. One of these had 
a case of tongue palsy in the pulpit, and it was declared 
to be a case of judgment for his opposition. The revi- 
valist mounted a white horse and galloped up and 
down the streets. The effect was about equal in bag- 
nios and places of legitimate business. Not-only must 
the churches stop regular work, but the stores must 
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close, and the sewing women lay aside their wage-earn- 
ing. We were all bound to get what Sojourner called 
“drefful goodness.” No account was taken of the com- 
mon every-day plain goodness that was stopped, and | 
must add despised. The after consequences were just 
as they always are, disastrous. In one year from that 
time there was not one less bagnio in the city or onc 
less saloon. J asked Tom Morrison, the great Sabbath 
school manager, what had been his count of the re- 
sults, and he said: “Ruination. I can’t begin to get 
the work in, down there, as I could; some want a big 
splurge all the time—and some don’t want anything— 
are dead.” “Yes,” I said, “but, Tom, the next .peripa- 
tetic preacher that comes along, you'll go in for him 
and throw up your work again.” “Don’t know; may 
have to.” 

The social abomination just uncovered in New York 
does not mean anything else but that excess in good 
things causes nature to excess in other directions. The 
American people need to learn the love of temperance. 
The life of Jesus is remarkable, not for its extrava- 
eances, but for its peaceful beauty. Religion, business, 
pleasure, all in themselves legitimate, are run by us 
under excitement. There is no evil thing in itself; evil 
is only the wrong end of good. As a consequence ol 
our irrational fury of life, human nature reverts to ex- 
treme vices. No one who has read Brinton’s “Relig- 
ious Sentiment” will have been able to deny his position 
that sexual depravity is largely the lapse of higher emo- 
tions. After a high flight beware of a great fall. | 
have a friend who has persistently refused to adopt any 
wholesome method of relaxation. He has worked right 
along as he could, with lapses into almost nervous 
despair; now that football has come about, it is amus- 
ing to see how his brainy spirit revels by reaction in 
the kicking and mud-rolling and rushes. He finds re- 
lief for his strained intellectual powers in rude physical 
force. Is it any greater wonder that your merchants and 
speculators drop down to “Little Egypt” and sensual 
beastliness? The faculties, which in themselves are 
capable of ranking with the best, are made to serve ab- 
solutely death. There is no use in our howling at these 
people’s vulgarity and earth-crawling. What we.need 
is to go back of our national habits and recreate a spirit 
of moderation and temperance, and this should begin 
in our religious life and work. Instead of exalting 
saints, honor manhood. Instead of glorifying zeal, 
respect steady faithfulness. Instead of straining after 
ereat piety, believe in the quiet love that shines and 
warms and gives life. Drefful goodness, drefful smart- 
ness, drefful wisdom, is dangerous. We have men 
made by our system of education whose brains are full 


of knowledge as useless as the stuff in old garrets. 
We make saints by teaching children to sing, “I want to 


be an angel and with the angels stand; a crown upol 
my forehead, a harp within my hand.” Chances are 
that such angels will feel the need of folding their wings 
and wallowing occasionally in the puddles. If they 
only make mud pies when boys we may be satisfied. 
They are quite as likely to take the whole developing o! 
human organs and drag them in the mire—from pub- 
erty onward. “Let your moderation be known to all 
men.” | E. P. P. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain, lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


In the Poorhouse. 


An old man sat in the poorhouse, 
His hair was white and thin, 

And a beard like a white snow-wreath 
Swept downward from his chin. 


sut his brow was broad and kindly, 
And his eyes were mild and blue; 

And his thin hands were still busy 
With a task he had to do. 


lor a little maid stood by him, 
And she watched his cunning hand, 
Shaping deftly for her pleasure 
What his loving heart had planned. 


Oft he paused to look upon her; 
As he wrought, he often smiled; 

He was rich, that lonely pauper, 
or he still could love a child. 


In the eyes to his uplifted 
He had treasures richer far, 
Than for hard and selfish owners 
All their gold and silver are. 


Ile was old, and poor, and broken, 
He had wandered, sin-beguiled; 
But his heart was true and human, 

And he still could love a child. 


And it may be that the pauper, 

Past the gates of death and birth, 
Will turn out a nobler angel 

Than will most who thrive on earth. 


Watertown, Mass. WILLIAM H. SAVAGE, 


The Fundamental Thought in the Religion 
of the Prophets of Israel. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RE- 


LIGION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., NOV. 14, 1896, BY REV. 
DAVID PHILIPSON OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


In his book on “Natural Religion,’ Max Miiller devotes 
one hundred and thirteen pages to the subject, the defini- 
lion of religion. The eminent scholay cites there the ex- 
pressions of many of the world’s leading thinkers. Had 
he so desired he could have multiplied his quotations many 
fold. . However, in all this diversity there is a common point 
of departure, which, I believe, will, by the consent of all, be 
cranted to be the essential of religion as such, and that is 


an’s relation to a superior power or powers, as the case 
Inlay be, to many gods in the polytheistic religions, to one 


God in the monotheistic faiths. The divergence of views 
ranging all the way from the epigram of Statins who held, 
timor fecit deos, to the dictum of the great modern German 
‘cligious philosopher, who believes the essence of religion 


lo lie in the desire “to find in union with God a God-like~ 


freedom and worth in the face of the world,” arises from 
the consideration of the moving cause or causes of this 
relation. Truth is one, opinions are many. And nowhere 
(oes this find more striking illustration in the history of 
thought than in reference to the subject of our discussion 
to-night. Yet our theme involves somewhat more than 
the expression of subjective opinion. In order to arrive at 
a clear comprehension of any institution we must attempt 
to gain a glimpse thereof in the making. What an in- 
dividual poet or philosopher may posit as his conviction, 
What you or I may state as our conclusion of the funda- 
ental significance of religion may be of interest to a large 
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or smaller circle, but the witnesses whose testimony is vital 
te the case are the makers and founders of religion. For 
this reason I have selected as my humble contribution to 
this discussion a brief consideration of the fundamental 
thought in the religion of that mighty company, the 
prophets of Israel. Their conception of religion was new 
to their world and is of great significance still, not merely 
asx a phase in the history of religion but as a moving active 
foree, for as has been well said: “The spirit of the prophets 
is in the modern soul.” 

Religious geniuses, they gazed into the very heart of 
things. They peered into the mysteries of the world-soul 
and told their people that the realities of life lay not in 
the inward show and semblance of things, but in the in- 
visible possessions of the spirit. They were the preachers 
ot the ideal. They declared in an hundred ways, that 
justice, truth and love are more than meat or raiment; yes, 
that they are the only things worth striving for. Thus 
they invested religion with a new and tremendous sig- 
nificance. Religion unto the nations of that time, and sur- 
roundings, aye, to the people of Israel itself, meant a ritual, 
a cult. To curry favor with the gods by gift or sacrifice 
was the content of the worship. That there should be 
reciprocal influences between religion and the daily life 
was undreamt of. AS government was the business of 
king and princes, so was religion the concern of the priest- 
hood. For the conducting of the one as of the other the 
people paid their tribute, and their part was done. Tor them 
the symposium of religion lay in this purely outer formal- 
ism. Against this the prophets protested. Religion is not 
only a cult, it is life. Religion is not the offering of sacri- 
fice, it is justice. Religion is not the bringing of burnt 
offering, it is the knowledge of the God of righteousness. 
Religion is not the concern of a privileged class alone, but 
of each and every individual. Religion is the intimate 
relation between the God of justice, righteousness and love 
and the human creature. Religion and morality are in- 
dissolubly connected. The worship of God implies and de- 
mands the good life. God is a God of justice, proclaims 
Amos; he wants not your fatted beast, nor careth he for 


the melody of your viols; but let justice flow like water 
and righteousness like a mighty stream. Preposterous doc- 
trine that he preaches! undoubtedly thought his contem- 
poraries; what! religion concerned with the transactions of 
business, with correct weights and measures; what! religion 
connected with the rendering of just verdicts in the courts! 
What! religion interested in the relation between rich and 
poor, employer and employed! Startling indeed the words 
that the herdsman of Tekoa, protagonist of the prophetic 
band, launched forth into the astonished ears of his hearers, 
when, in the name of the God of justice, he demanded just 
actions among men in all the relations of life. 

Reinforced and supplemented was this new interpretation 
of the province of religion, by his great successor, the 
loging, sympathetic Hosea, when, as an additional element 
he proclaimed, “I’or kindness, I desire, and not sacrifice, the 
knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” Justice and 
loving, sympathetic Hosea, when, as an additional element 
of God; he is just and loving, therefore, you, who worship 
him must be so. Thus briefly may be stated the contribu- 
tion of the prophets to the thought of the world. In many, 
many different ways it is expounded by those men, that 


vise sublime among the giant figures in the world of the. 


spirit. In a word, may we not say that the idea of the 
social obligations of religion is the fundamental thought 
of these mighty preachers? Righteousness in action, not 
for selfish individual salvation, but for the uplifting and 
the benefit of the neighbor, the defenseless, the poor, the 
widow and the orphan; “relieve the oppressed, do justice 
to the fatherless, plead for the widow,” counsels one; 
“oxectute true justice and charity; deliver the despoiled from 
the hand of the oppressor, do not maltreat nor oppress the 
stranger, the orphan or the widow,” preaches a second; 
“execute true justice and show kindness and mercy every 
man to his brother; defraud not the widow or the father- 
less, the stranger or the poor,” preaches a third; and a 
fourth utters the golden text as the content of religion, “do 
justice, love, kindness, walk humbly with thy God,” 
adown the corridor of time thunder these eternal words;” 
of living force now as then, necessary of preachment to-day 
as when they were first uttered. Through its prophets, 
Israel sounded this message of duty in the name of deity. 
A passion for righteousness because they conceived their 
God as the God of righteousness, marks the _ prophetic 
teaching. And look you! no compromise nor concession; 
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right is right, the plumb-line is a favorite figure in their 
mouths to express the undeviating action of recompense. 
‘he moral law is one and the same in its workings every- 
where. It is righteousness that exalteth a people, it is un- 
righteousness that brings it to ruin. Ethics and politics are 
one. Morality and business are one. And ethics is applied 
religion, God’s law at work in society. One standard and 
one measure for all men and all classes. If this be a final 
word of religion, tlfen it follows, as the night the day, that 
it is religion’s prime work. to translate the doctrine into 
action. The inequalities of condition, the frightful misery 
of the poor, the wretchedness of the suffering, the horrors 
of privation of whatever kind—in reference to these religion 
cannot remain silent. These evils have arisen in great 
part, the prophets insist, from the infractions of the moral 
law by the unscrupulous acts of the great of earth; and 
therefore they pronounce their woe upon the wicked in 
high places. 

They were the first to preach the doctrine of noblesse 
oblige. Every exceptional possession or gift involves an 
Obligation. Religion’s mission then consists primarily in 
bringing to .the consciousness of men a sense of the de- 
mands of the eternal right and to arouse in them a con- 


-viction of their responsibilities and obligations toward their 


brother-men. 


It has often been the subject of remark and criticism 
that Moses and the prophets have so little to say about 
the life in a future world, that they make religion an affair 
of this world entirely, and all their teachings are concerned 
with this life. Therefore, it is claimed, they did not 
attain to the highest reach of the religious spirit. Rather 
than a defect, I take it that this is an evidence of the 
exceeding greatness of these men. Not for the sake of ob- 
taining untold bliss in a future paradise did they counsel 
the doing of the right by man toward man, but for the 
right’s sake. Unto them the fulfillment of obligation then 
was not contingent upon hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment in another world. They lived in the pure atmosphere 
of the right, nor was their vision obscured by any selfish 
consideration of individual well-being. Right action would 
result in the proper adjustment of human relations; thereof 
they were convinced. The belief in the God of justice in- 
volved this. “Seek ye me, and ye shall live.” Social salva- 
tion in this world, not individual salvation in the next, is 
the burden of their message. The welfare of man in society 
is the constant refrain of their teachings. For centuries 
this fundamental doctrine of the prophets of Israel was 
overshadowed in the Christian world by the stress and 
importance laid upon the salvation of the individual soul 
in the hereafter; this world was despised, the negation of 
life became the ideal. Other worldliness supplanted this 
worldliness entirely. The point of view was shifted. The 
religious imagination was fired by the ecstatic descriptions 
of the New Jerusalem or terrified by circumstantial detail 
of the horrors of hell. The future, not the present, became 
religion’s province. Death, not life, became invested with 
the supreme significance. The prophets of Israel had pro- 


claimed, live aright, do well, and all will be well; the proper 


study of man is not how to die, but how to live: the new 
dispensation taught die as a believer and you will be saved, 
that is the prime necessity no matter what the previous life 
has been. Future salvation was the end-all of religion. 
But we are witnessing a swing backward to the position 
of Israel’s prophets in the religious thought of the modern 
world. The acceptance of this world is the very keynote of 
modernity. In this age of ours, with its social movements. 
its awakening of the conscience of man in the interest of 
his brother-man, it is again the prophetic philosophy of 
life that is finding practical application. ‘Not that the world 
has gone backward or as it has been brilliantly and epigram- 
matically put, the present age is not twenty-six centuries 
behind the times, but the prophets were twenty-six centuries 
in advance of their time. They have been able to wait: 
time and history have indicated their teachings. Did they 
not lay the foundation of the religion of to-day? Where 
else has the obliging power of the right found stronger 
expression than in their speeches? Where else has the com- 
pelling force of conscience obtained more striking com- 
mendation than in their pages? And it is because the 
fundamental thought of their religion is also a fundamental 
thought to-day that gatherings of this kind are possible: 
for we are assembled as men and women interested in men 
and women, striving to become clear as to our obliga- 
tions toward one another and our fellow-men. Life is our 
concern as it was that of the prophets. But this conviction 
of the supremacy of justice and the ideal made them also 
dreamers of a future golden age, a necessary consequence 
of their thought. Are we living in the dawn of that golden 
time which they foresaw? Perhaps, perhaps. At least 
these meetings are signs of what shall be then when the 
poet’s vision shall be fulfilled, of humanity worshiping in 


A temple, neither pagod, mosque or church 

But Joftier, simpler, open-doored 

To every breath from heaven, and Truth and Peace, 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein. 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable ta All Forms of Thought: Everyone Re. 
: sponsible for His Own. 


A Year After. 


“Think of the day of my death as iny new birthday.” 
Mrs. Thomas; Jan. 5, 1897. 
iA year ago to-day; new birthday; 
I was born again, was freed from pain, 
Krom burdens of earth; a glad new birth, 
A year ago to-day; new birthday; 


A year ago to-day; translation day; 
Krom earthly vision, to scenes IXlysian; 
Irom outer seeming, to inner being. 
A year ago to-day; translation day; 


A year ago to-day; parting day, 

Of earthly fears, of falling tears; 

Hearts were aching, hearts were breaking, 
A year ago to-day; parting day, 


A year ago to-day; meeting day, 

Of joyous meeting, of children’s greeting, 
Mother dear had come; happy, happy home; 
A year ago to-day; meeting day. 


A year ago to-day; new birthday; 

And strange; since then, the where and when 
Of sense and time, to thought divine, 
fverywhere, everywhen; one great day. 


A year ago to-day; resurrection day! 
Irom heights supernal, and joys eternal, 
With longing I wait, at the earth-side gate, 
For each resurrection day. 
Chicago, Jan. 5, 1897. H. W. THOMAS. 
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Picturesque Illinois. 


Illinois leads in so many things which make a state great 
and attractive it could well afford to be without wild and 
picturesque scenes typical of New England, or the rocky 
erandeur of Colorado. This is “the prairie state.” Here is 
the beauty of fertile soil, undulating meadows and grain 
fields, pretty groves and broad rivers. We hear much otf 
the grand scenery of Colorado, the wonderful beauty of 
the Berkshire Hills and the Adirondacks, but beyond a com- 
parative few to whom Nature has revealed her secret, the 
fact is unknown or unappreciated that here, in the midst 


of great prairies, she has duplicated Colorado and New 


England—on a smaller scale, to be sure, but equally beauti- 
ful and more astonishing from contrast. The joke of the 
whole matter is that Illinois people as a rule are as ignorant 


of the canons of the Illinois and Vermilion rivers as are 


those of the far East and farther West. We go a thousand 
miles to enjoy New England and the Rockies, or we dream 
of them and promise ourselves that some day we will feast 
our eyes on their far-famed beauties, while at our very 
doors Nature has reveled in all sorts of excesses and wild 
caprice. | 

In December, 1679, La Salle and Tonty, those famous ex- 
plorers of the Middle West, launched their boat on the 
headwaters of the Illinois River, in what is now the north- 
west part of the state, and commenced their famous voyage 
down the winding stream, which, a stately river, joins 
its waters with those of the Mississippi about twenty-five 
miles northwest of the present city of St. Louis. It is 
thought to have once been an outlet through which the 
great lakes poured their flood into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Their’s were the first eyes, save those of Indian savages, 
to whom its beauty had been revealed. History has re 
peated itself. In September, 1896, the writer and a friend 
launched their boat on the Illinois for a voyage down the 
river, which, if not as famous, disclosed greater beauty, for 
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while La Salle made the trip in the midst of winter, we chose 
one of the glorious days for which September is famous 
in this latitude, when the face of Nature, washed by fre- 
quent rains, was an inspiration. 

We had still another advantage over the old explorer, 
the possibility of which he little dreamed, nor could he 
have experienced it had all the gold of Europe been poured 
into his lap. Mounted on’ our bicycles, we wheeled down 
the picturesque valley of Fox River as far as its juncture 
with the Illinois at Ottawa. Fortunately the exhilaration 
of eyeling, when the air is full of oxygen and Nature is at 
home to all her friends, is no longer a novelty. The little 
river wound its devious course between wooded bluffs and 
around pretty islands as we sped along, choosing poor roads 
rather than miss so much beauty. We saw no Indians; four 
cenerations have looked upon the interesting valley since the 
old chiefs, Waubonsie and Shabbona, departed for the happy 
hunting grounds. But an occasional bicycle girl, bright 
eved and sunburned, caused the masculine wheels to wobble 
astonishingly as she passed. _ 

It was early evening when, tired but enthusiastic, we 
wheeled into Ottawa and saw the Fox pour its stream into 
the Iblinois. 

With the younger people of Ottawa a row or sail to 
“Starved Rock” is a-favorite pastime. The greatest social 
attraction in this social city is a boat club with a first- 
class equipment. We were fortunate in getting the use of 
one of the boats, a graceful, clinker built double-ender, 
fourteen feet long, easy to row and. possible to carry. 
Bright and early on the following morning, we loaded it with 
a substantial lunch and various articles suggested by ‘ex- 
perience, including a kodak, and started down the broad 
stream. Little did La Salle dream when he paddled by the 
mouth of the ox, then pouring double the volume of water 
into the Illinois, and on through 4 most charming succes- 
sion of scenes inhabited only by wild animals and Indian 
savages, that two hundred years later two youths of a 
tribe numbering seventy-five millions would follow his 
course down the stream nearly to the city which bears his 
hame. It was one of those mornings when mere physical 
existence is a luxury. Wherever we turned fishes were 
leaping out of the water in sport or feeding, showing their 
glistening sides for a moment, then falling back with a 
splash which was decidedly trying to the nerves. We were 
not after fishes but large game. Dame Nature, herself, 
should reveal to us all her treasures. There is a stiff cur- 
rent, and, rowing or floating, but never for a moment taking 
our eyes from the magnificent panorama of beauty which 
unfolded as we advanced, we made rapid progress. Islands, 
heavily wooded and fringed with willows and stately elms, 
from whose friendly branches hung vines in graceful 
festoons, gave way to rocky cliffs carved into all sorts of 
fantastic shapes by the action of water through ages. 

These in turn were left behind as we wound around other 
islands and floated through a delightful wilderness of vege- 
tation. But for an occasional locomotive whistle from be- 
yend the bluff we could have imagined ourselves the origi- 
nal explorers of this fairyland. Then, more rocks, more 
islands, and as we glided out into a straight course, Buffalo 
Kock loomed up ahead, on the right.. Buffalo Rock, as are 
all the cliffs along the river, is of St. Peter’s sandstone from 
which glass is made. The rock rises sheer from the water’s 
edge throughout a great part of its length. Its summit 
overlooks a scene of surpassing beauty up and down the 
river. In La Salle’s time, the Indians were accustomed to 
round up a herd of buffalo, drive the animals slowly to the 
top of the cliff from the rear where the ascent is easy, then 
stampede them until in fright they leaped from the dizzy 
lieight into the water below and fell an easy prey to savage 
hunters. We saw no buffalo as we climbed a rocky road 
leading to the top. The nearest approach was several meek- 
eyed cows, far removed from their fierce and shaggy an- 
cestors. They gazed at the intruders in mild surprise as 
we proceeded to shoot them with the kodak in the most 
approved manner known to the art. Some distance beyond 
we managed to clamber down to the bank of the river, much 
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to our regret, for two dogs resented the intrusion in a most 
uncomfortable way. They belonged to a picturesque fisher- 
man whose little hut we found at the entrance to a cavern. 
There, with his dogs and bees, he had lived five years. He 
sat busily engaged making a net and good-naturedly moved 
his work out into the sunlight while Hull snapped the kodak 
at him. On a tree in front of the hut was nailed the head 
of a large fish, all that remained of the last sturgeon caught 
in the river—a thirty-five-pounder. 

With something like reluctance we again embarked in our 
boat and dropped down the stream toward the historic walls 
of Starved Rock. Soon, pushing into a small inlet, we left 
the boat and made our way up a rocky ravine. It was the 
river entrance to Horseshoe Cafion, where Nature, rejoicing 
in the creation of the most fertile prairies in the West, in- 
dulged in some wild excesses which never fail to astonish 
even those most familiar. The scene grew more and more 
wild as we pushed on, and the rocky sides higher and 
higher, until they towered over a hundred feet above our 
heads. The canon then made a sudden turn through a 
narrow way and came to an abrupt end, or beginning, in a 
precipitous cliff, eurving like a horseshoe. From far above 
a torrent of water, the tool by which Nature wrought such 
wonders, must have made a tremendous leap in the time 


of La Salle, forming magnificent faNs. Now there is noth- 


ing more than a trickling stream, except in flood time. The 
rocks ascend almost sheer, although now and then a sturdy 
pine finds precarious footing, while ferns, vines, moss and 
other hardy forest plants relieve the barrenness and add to 
the picturesque effect. 

Throwing ourselves down beside a bubbling spring, we 
began to sample the lunch and shouted vigorously in pure 
exuberance of spirits. Irom far down the ravine came an 
answering cry. Soon we heard the call again much nearer. 

‘“Hello-o, where are you?” 

‘Another party,” shouted Hull. 

Fatal admission. In a moment, a most uncouth specimen 
of humanity burst into view and after a few hems and 
haws demanded ten cents each for the privilege of looking 
at his canon. 

Here was a chance for the kodak and after the man had 


pocketed the twenty cents Hull asked if he would not like 


his picture taken. 

“Picter! Well, by goll!” 

Before the words were out of his mouth we had him. 

“Say, young fellers,” said he, “if you’ll.send me one of 
them ’ere picters you can come in for nothin’ next time.” 

‘There are a number of these cafions, and exploring their 
cavernous depths kept us busy until toward evening, when 
tired and hungry, we tied up at the Starved Rock landing 
and made our way to the hotel. 

Starved Rock is one hundred and twenty-five feet high, 
and its base is washed by the river on three sides. On one 
side it is possible to let down a pail from the height above 
into the water. In Indian times, so runs the legend, a tribe 
of savages, driven by the fierce Iroquois, sought refuge on 
the summit of the cliff. They could easily defend the place 


against ten times their number and they had plenty to eat. 


For water there was the river. But their wily foes were too 
much for them. Whenever the famishing Indians let down 
vessels to the water, the thongs were cut. Trapped like 
so many rats, with water in sight, they miserably perished, 
except one canoe load which escaped in the darkness to tell 


the tale. The hotel man objects to the name, Starved Rock, 


as reflecting on his culinary department. But the old name 
clings to the place and always will. The view from the top 
is exquisite. The river winds and curves like a ribbon of 
silver in the distance. Forest trees, golden rod and wild 
sunflowers grow everywhere in profusion. Nature is an 
ardent bimetallist, using gold and silver and greenbacks 
unsparingly. In this beautiful spot La Salle built the 


stockade which he called Fort St. Louis, after the King of 


France. Below on the bottoms the tribe of Illinois had 
their ancient village. 

Near by is a picturesque sition somewhat lower, which has 
been called “Maiden Rock” or “Lover’s Leap.” From the 
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number of lover’s leaps seattered about the country one 
would think that lovers made a practice of leaping from 
rocky heights. The most insane of lovers would certainly 
be foolish to leap from so beautiful a spot. 


To row a boat ten miles up the swift flowiftg Illinois 


is not impossible, but requires too much exertion for the 
ordinary tourist. Hiring a boy with a wagon to take our 
boat over to Utica, Saturday afternoon, we launched it 
again on the Illinois and Michigan canal, where there is 
little current, and took turns in rowing or towing it back 
to Ottawa. The canal is only less beautiful than the river. 
Its course is distressingly straight, but it stretches along 
beneath a beautiful bluff and, almost the entire ten miles, is 
fringed with elms and cottonwood trees which overhang 
the water, at times forming a leafy arch. At the first lock 
the keeper was kind and without solicitation on our part 


locked us through. At the second, no one was in sight and 


we earried the boat around without much difficulty, then 
despairing on reaching Ottawa before supper time, sat down 
on the stones to feast on the remains of yesterday’s lunch. 
As we were thus pleasantly employed, the lock-keeper’s 
pretty daughter (lock-keeper’s daughters are proverbially 
pretty) came out with a tray on which steamed two cups 
of hot tea. It was a gracious act and she was received with 
wild enthusiasm. 


Ottawa’s myriad of electric lights had long been visible~ 


when finally the little boat with its tired but happy crew 
glided beneath the last bridge and turned toward the shore, 


Traveler’s Tree of Madagascar. 


This tree is exceedingly curious as well as useful. It 
rises from the ground with a thick stem like that of a 
plantain; from the center of this stem is sends out long, 
broad leaves, twenty to twenty-four in number, the stalk 
of each leaf being six or eight feet long, and the broad leaf 
itself from four to six feet more. These bright green leaves 
are spread out like an immense fan, at the top of a trunk 
thirty feet high. 

When the stem attains the height of ten or twelve feet, 
the lower part of the outer covering becomes hard and dry 
like the bark of the cocoanut tree. 


In the fan-like head of the traveler’s tree there are usually 


three or four branches of seed pods; when the seed vessels, 


of which there are forty or fifty on each branch, are ripe 
they burst open, disclosing thirty or forty more seeds, 
shaped very much like a small bean, but enveloped in a 
fine silky fiber of the most brilliant blue or purple color. 

If you strike some sharp instrument four or five inches 
deep into the thick, firm end of the stalk of a leaf, about 
six inches above its union with the trunk, a stream of 
pure, clear water will gush forth. The reason for this is, 
that here exists a sort of natural cavity or cistern at this 
point, and the water that has been cooled on the broad, 
ribbed surface of the leaf flows down a groove or spout on 
the upper side of the stalk into this curious reservoir. 

In Madagascar, as some eminent traveler remarked, it 
might aptly be named the “Builder's tree.” On the eastern 
side of the island all the houses are thatched with these 
broad, strong leaves; the stems are used to form the parti- 
tions, and often the sides of the house themselves. The 
hard, outside bark is stripped from the inner and soft part, 
and having been beaten out flat, is laid for flooring. Some- 
times the entire floor of a large dwellipg is covered with 
this bark, each piece being one foot and a half wide and 
from twenty to thirty feet long. 

When green, the leaf is used as a wrapper for packages, 
and seems to be waterproof. 

If you should walk through the markets early in the 
morning you would see large piles of leaves that quickly 


disappeared as soon as the people began to flock in to 


make their purchases. These leaves are sold to serve the 


purpose of tablecloth, dishes, plates, and when folded into 
certain forms are used instead of drinking vessels at meals. 

This is certainly a wonderful tree, and one that meets a 
variety of requirements.—Lizzie D. Armond, in Every Other 
Sunday, 


January 21, 1897 


The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
ina religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.—To the body belong sensations, to the soul appetites, 
to the intelligence principles. | 
MON.—Tranquility is nothing else than the good ordering 
of the mind. 
TUES.—Love that only which happens to thee and is spun 
with the thread of thy destiny. 
WED.—Everything which happens has a relationship either 
to God or man. 
THURS.—Enter into every man’s ruling faculty; and also 
let every other man enter into thine. } 
I!R1I.—No longer talk about the kind ef man that a good 
: man ought to be, but be such. 


SAT:—Neither wilt thou be able to lay down rules for others 


before thou shalt have learned to obey rules thy- 
self. | | 
; —Marcus Aurelius. 


The Company Who Try. 


Yes, I love the little winner 
With the medal and the mark; ‘ 
He has gained the prize he sought for, 
He is joyous as a lark. 
Everyone will haste to praise him, 
He is on the honor list; 
I've a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the one who tried, and missed. 


One? Ah, me! They count by thousands. 
Those who have not gained the race, 
Though they did their best and fairest, 
Striving for the winner's place. 
Only few can reach the laurel, 
Many see their chance flit by; 
I’ve a tender thought, my darlings, 
For the earnest band who try. 


Tis the trying that is noble. 
If you’re made of sterner stuff 
Than the laggards who are daunted 
When the bit of road is rough, 
All will praise the happy winners; 
But, when they have hurried by, 
I've a song to cheer, my darlings, 
The great company who try. 
: MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Story of a Bell. 


A very pretty story is told of the way in which a church 
bell was paid for. The bell hangs in the church tower of 
the little town of Grosslasmtz in the north of Germany. 
On it is engraved its history, a bas-relief representing six 
eared stalk of wheat, and the date, Oct. 15, 1729. 

The bell was wanted in the village, because the one 
already there was so low of tone that it could not be heard 
at the end of the town. But the people were poor; and 
where was the money to come from? Everyone offered to 
give what he could, but the united offerings. did not amount 
to nearly enough. 

One Sunday, when the schoolmaster, Gottfried Hayn, 
was going to church, he noticed growing out of the church- 
vard wall a flourishing green stalk of wheat, the seed of 
which must have been dropped by a passing bird. The 
idea struck him that perhaps this one stalk could be made 
the means of producing the second bell they wanted so 
much. 

He waited till the wheat was ripe, and then plucked 
the six earson it and sowed them in his own garden. The next 
year he gathered the little crop thus produced, and sowed 
it again and again, till at last he had not enough room to do 
so longer. Then he divided the seed among a certain num- 
ber of farmers, who went on sowing it until, in the eighth 
year, the crop was so large that, when it was put together 
and sold, they found that they had money enough to buy 
a beautiful bell. 

And there it hangs, with its story and its birthday en- 
graved upon it, and above the legend a cast of the wheat- 
stalk to which the bell owes its existence.—Selected, 


January 21, 1897 


Saturday Evening Talks. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
REPORTED BY E. H. W. 


There ts an instinct in the human heart 

Which makes that all the fables tt hath coined 

Point surely to the hidden springs of truth. 
Lowell. 


XIII—How the Thought of God Began. 


All the religions of the world may be divided into two 
great classes, natural religions and revealed religions. Re- 
vealed religion, whether that of Hebrew, Greek, Assyrian, 
or whatever race, assumes that the gods have parted the 
veil and revealed so much of their plans and intentions 
as each favored people believe themselves. to possess. 
Whether the god be called Zeus or Brahm, Yahweh or Allah, 
he has spoken, and that is an end of the whole matter. 
In all its forms, revealed religion has a Bible, and that 
Bible is the statute book of the Almighty. -The word of 
the Lord came to Moses in the wilderness. Allah revealed 
himself to men through the Koran. 

Natural religion, on the other hand, says there are no 
breaks, no interruptions, no parting of the veil. If there 
is any God he is immanent, ever present, ever pressing in 
the universe. 

Irom the collaborated testimony of history and language, 
we are able to trace, with a considerable degree{of clear- 
less, several successive and more or less clearly defined 
steps in the development of religious thought. 

Beginning at the bottom of the ladder, the lowest form 
of religion would seem to be a vague belief in spirits or 
spirit, a haunting sense of some indwelling divinity in trees, 
mountains, streams, in morning, in clouds, in everything 
beautiful or terrible in Nature. This earliest form of 
spirituality, sometimes called “Animism,” is an apprehen- 
sion of intelligence and individuality in things. Every 
child is an ‘Animist and has a tendency to endow all things 
with personality. The amulet, the charm, the talisman, are 
all survivals of this primitive thought. As the worshiper 
rises in intelligence, his thought becomes more coherent. 
Accordingly, in the next stage we come in contact with 
“ancestor-worship,” a phase which is still alive in China. 
There was a time when temples and tombs were identical. 


Every temple was founded on a tomb, and every tomb had. 


a tendency to become a temple. Great sanctity clung 
around the burial places of the dead. Thus arose ‘“Polythe- 
ism,” a development or expansion of ancestor-worship, a 
belief in many gods but adding the prudential considera- 
tion that it was well to be on good terms with all of them. 
The heroic and classic days of Greece furnish us with the 
best illustration of this period. 

Next to polytheism came a stage called ‘‘Henotheism,” 
but recently emphasized by scholars. This was the atti- 
tude of those who assumed the existence of many gods but 
selected from the number those whom they thought best 
to serve. There was a time when the Hebrews were a 
henotheistiec race. They did not deny the existence of Baal, 
Dagon and the others, but believed they were inferior to 
Yahweh, and would ultimately be comquered by him. 

The next stage, called “Monotheism,” was, as the name 
implies, a belief in the existence of but one God, a faith 
that the universe is under one direction. This belief is 
represented by the later stage of Jewish thought, the New 
Testament dispensation. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there arose 
a class of thinkers represented by Herbert, Bolingbroke, 
Voltaire and Rousseau, who rejected miracle and super- 
natural revelation, but believed in a God revealed through 
law. This belief received the name of “Deism.” It fell 
to its interpreters to make many crass deniais untempered 
by the discoveries and spirit of modern science; and so it 
was left to another class of thinkers, notably Theodore 
Parker and Frances Power Cobbe, to first enunciate the 


faith called ‘“‘Theism,” a sense of the ever persistent, ever 


present God in the universe. Then came QO. B. Frothing- 
ham, Samuel Longfellow and Ralph Waldo izmerson, still 
using the word theism, but representing a higher, warmer 
thought. These found God immanent in all humanity and 
read his message in the life of the world. ‘his thought 
is interpreted by John Fiske in his Cosmic Philosophy, most 
clearly in the chapters. called Cosmic-Theism. This is an- 
other way of emphasizing the sense of unity. It makes 
theism identical with the multiplication-table and _ the 
golden rule. There is an uniformity in the laws of me- 
chanics which the engineer absolutely trusts. The size and 
strength of the piers and trusses of the Eads bridge at 
St. Louis were calculated from tests on pieces of iron and 
steel which would never see the St. Louis bridge; and the 
bridge holds. The engineer had tremendous faith in some- 
thing. Thomas Jefferson and others formulated a system 
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of government which had never been tried. These men, 
like the engineer, believed tremendously in something. 
And their plan of government works, for the laws of right 
and wrong, like the laws of mechanics, can, to a certain 
extent, be calculated. Such faith can emanate only from 
a high spiritual-mindedness. 

We have named six different steps in the growth of 
religious thought. But all these differing words are names 
for the same thing—phases of the same great fact. There 
has never been any real antagonism between them. All 
these believers were right with an absolute rightness, all 
were groping together toward the light. And as we have 
these words on the board here we will unite them all with 
a brace and write opposite it, “Religion.” 


The Study Table. 


Martineau’s Last Book. 


We have here four discourses of Dr. Martineau’s, very 
characteristic in their matter and their style. The style is 
wonderfully brilliant, so brilliant that sometimes it dazzles 
the reader more than it illuminates the thought. Metaphor 
succeeds metaphor so incessantly that the reader craves a 
few passages of simpler structure to slaken the tension of 
his mind. The contention of the first sermon is that faith 
is the root of knowledge and of love. There is Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s usual depreciation of things material and scientific. 
“It is a fatal delusion,” he says, “to imagine that the arts 
of life which only enlarge its resources have any necessary 
tendency to improve its spirit.”” Of course the “only” in this 
sentence helps the whole question. Omit that and we do not 
see how anyone can deny that the arts which have brought 
the ends of the earth into one neighborhood have done more 
for the solidarity of the race, more for the widening sense 
oi human brotherhood, than had been effected by centuries 
of Christian theology. There seems to be no place in his 
gallery of heroes for the scientific explorer. Because the 
things with which such an one deals are below him in the 
scale of being, Dr. Martineau assumes that he has nothing 
to revere, as if the truth he seeks were not above him. 
One cannot help regretting that Dr. Martineau’s genius was 
not privileged to develop itself in a congenial atmosphere. 
So long as he was an aggressive transcendentalist his writ- 
ings did not have the querulous tone they have had since 


he was put on the defensive and felt himself, for the time 


being, to be fighting a losing battle. 

The second sermon, “The Lapse of Time and the Law of 
Obligation,” argues the thesis that “while nothing, in rela- 
tion to human duty, depends on the diminishing quantity of 
our time to come, everything depends on the ever changing 
quality of present objects and events.” The distinction is a 
subtile one and needs the full course of Dr. Martineau’s ex- 
position for its complete appreciation. The third discourse, 
“Thou Art My Strength,” is a magnificént assault upon self- 
interest as a sufficient leverage by which men ean raise 


themselves out of the slough of moral weakness or excess. 


The fourth, ‘“The Claims of Christian Enterprise,” has little 
of the concreteness which we should expect from such a 
subject. It is indeed only a variation of the theme of the 
preceding discourse, but a variation characterized by the 
utmost freedom and illustrated in the freshest manner. 
The first of these discourses exhibits Dr. Martineau in the 
least agreeable aspect of his mind. Even those who may 
find particular statements in the others which seem to them 
caricatures of current thought, will rejoice in them as a 


strong mariner rejoices in the sea that bears him up, how- 


ever here and there a wave may buffet him. The book is 
only a little smaller than the ‘Rationale of Religious In- 
quiry,’’ Dr. Martineau’s first book, published in 1836. Be- 
tween the two what a long path of light, and how many 
have rejoiced in it! And how impossible it is to tag him 
with any label that shall even suggest the fulness of his 


Abpirttual nature and the greatness of his mind. 


J. W. C. 


Faith the Beginning, Self-surrender the Fulfilment of the Spiritual 
Life. By James Martineau, D. D.. D. C. L., author of **Endeavors After 
a Christian Life, Etc., Etc, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 
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The eer Field. 


“The Worldzs my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion." 


The Kalamazoo Wedding. 


Beautiful in its solemnity and simplicity, 
a ceremony which made Rey. Caroline J. 
Lartlett, the beloved pastor of the People's 
Chureh, and Dr. A. W. Crane of this city, 
husband and wife, was performed in the 
auditorium of the chureh Thursday evening, 
before a large company of the church peo- 
Rey. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, pastor of All Souls 
Chureh, Chicago, officiated. 

The event was a complete surprise to the 
greater number of those present, the plans 
having been quietly arranged by Dr. Crane 
and Miss Bartlett, and a few immediate 
friends whom it was necessary to take into 
their confidence. | 

On last Sunday morning Miss Bartlett an- 
nounced from the pulpit that for a number 
of receptions that had been tendered her 
she wished to reciprocate by tendering a 
reception to the members of the congrega- 
tion and personal friends in the chureh 
parlors on New Year’s Eve. Several hun- 
dred people responded to the invitation and 
the beautiful edifice wag well filled by 8:30 
o'clock. 

At 9 o’clock a musical program was an- 
nounced and the guests assembled in the 
auditorium and balcony of the church. 

During the rendition of the program Miss 
Bartlett was hurriedly driven to her apart- 
ments in the Sill terrace, where she donned 
her wedding gown. 

At the close of the program Rey. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, who is familiarly known to 
and esteemed by nearly all the members of 
the church, appeared in front of the plat- 
form and said: 

“T have been with you in moments of sol- 
emnity and rejoicing. You gave to me your 
confidence and permitted me to stand with 
you here and rejoice with you over the reali- 
zation of your dreams in this beautiful 
church home. Now I come once more to 
enter into the sweet and sacred confidence 
of the family circle and to solemnize and 
beautify the most important event in the 
life of a human being, to bid God speed to 
the loyal and loving sister who has gone 
in and out of this home on her sisterly mis- 
sion. To-night I bid her God speed as she 
goes out a happy bride and ina new baptism 
of love. It is fitting that out of this home 
she should pass to her own home, and it is 


— 


fitting that she should desire your presence 
upon this oceasion.’’ : 

The strains of the ‘‘Angel’s Serenade’’ 
from the organ announced the approach of 
the bridal couple, which was from the par- 


lors in the rear of the auditorium, Dr. Crane 


going up the right aisle and Miss Bartlett 
up the left isle, to where Rev. Mr. Jones 
stood. They were unattended. The cere- 
mony was planned and written by the two, 
who spoke the words which plighted their 
troth with the utmost feeling and the full- 


-est realization of their significance. 


Rev. Mr. Jones then formally announced 
the marriage, pronouncing them husband 
and wife, they receiving his benediction 
with bowed heads and clasped hands. Dr. 
and Mrs. Crane then proceeded down the 
center aisle to the parlors of the church, 
accompanied by Charles L. Bartlett of 
Hamilton, Hll., and Mrs. N. S. Crane, 
brother and mother of the principals. There 
hearty congratulations were offered. 

The platform, in front of which the cere- 
mony was performed, was adorned with 
palms and Easter lilies, while there yet 
remained about the church the Christmas. 
decorations, consisting of garlands of pine 
and holly. with a star above and at the 
rear of the platform. The dining room was 
very prettily arranged, the decorations be- 
ing red and white carnations and aspara- 
gus ferns. Burning candles in silver can- 
delabra shed a soft radiance upon the 
friends who were seated in three large con- 
centrie cireles about the newly wedded 
couple. Mesdames H. B. Hoyt, E. H. Ran- 
ney and C. G. Kleinstuck had charge of the 
decorations. 

Col. G. Edwin Dunbar commanded a rice 
brigade, which showered almost an unlim- 
ited amount of rice upon the bride. 

After leave-taking Dr. and Mrs. Crane 
were driven to their new home, 826 Kala- 
mazoo avenue, West, the residence formerly 
occupied by John R.. Hunter. On New 
Year’s Day they gave a dinner party to 
theif immediate relatives. 


Both Dr. and Mrs. Crane continue their’ 


respective work without a day’s interrup- 
tion. Mrs Crane will be at home Tuesday 
afternoons during January, and both will be 
at home Wednesday evenings during the 
Same month. 

The announcement cards read as follows: 
“Augustus Warren Crane, Caroline Julia 
Bartlett, married on the eve of the new 
year, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan.’’ No cards were is- 
sued in the city. 

Mrs. Crane is too well known to need any 
introduction, haying more than g national 


reputation for her work along the lines of 
liberal religions. She was born at Hudson, 
Wis., and was graduated from college at 
Carthage, Ill.. Some of her early training 
for her mission in life was gained on daily 
newspapers, she having filled responsible 
positions in Minneapolis and Oshkosh, be- 
ing at one time the only woman reporter in 
Minnesota. She has been assistant city edi- 
tor of the Minneapolis Tribune, and just be- 
fore taking up her life work was city edi- 
tor of the Oshkosh Morning Times. Her 
first pastorate was at Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
When she became pastor of the Unitarian 
Church in Kalamazoo eight years ago the 
local organization was twenty-eight years 
old and was practically at a standstill. She 
induced the society to keep up daily work 
along educational and humanitarian lines, 
and it immediately prospered. Then she 
began the agitation for a new chureh edifice. 
A gift of $20,000 by the late lamented Silas 
Hubbard made possible the present build- 
ing, which was erected and furnished at a 
cost of $50,000, and which stands a monu- 
ment to the successful efforts of the pastor, 
It will be well remembered that a unique 
feature of the dedication of the new Dbuild- 
ing was a housewarming, tn which every- 
one who had taken part in the work partici- 
pated. The affair is said to be the only 
one of the kind on record. 

Dr. Crane was born in Adrian. He at- 
tended the literary and medical depart- 
ments of the University of Michigan for 
seven years, graduating from the medical 
department as valedictorian of a large class. 
He has been a resident of Kalamazoo for 
about two and one-half years, during which 
time he has gained a lucrative and growing 
practice and a host of friends, besides hav- 
ing been honored with the position of con- 
sulting pathologist of the city. He is a 
member of the People’s Church. 

On account of the wide reputation of Mrs. 
Crane the marriage has caused considerable 
interest all over the United States, an ac- 
count of the ceremony appearing in nearly 
all the prominent papers of the country the 
next day. Many telegrams and letters of 
congratulation have been received by Dr. 
and Mrs. Crane and hosts of friends at home 
and abroad unite in wishing. them un- 
bounded happiness.— Aalamazoo Hvening 
News. 


Write it on your heart that every day is 
the best day in the year. No man has 
learned anything rightly until he knows 
that every day is Doomsday. —merson. 


Scott’s Emulsion makes 
the blood richer and im- 
proves the circulation. It 
increases the digestion and 
nourishes the body. It cor- 
rects diseased action and 
strengthens the nervous sys- 
tem. In a word, it places 
the body in the best possible 
condition for preventing the 
germs of Consumption from 
beginning or continuing their 
work. In that one sentence 
is the whole secret. Book 
covering the subject very 
thoroughly sent free for the 
asking. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. . 
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Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. 


The directors’ meeting, January 5th, was 
attended by Miss Stafford, Mrs. Perkins, 
Mr. Gould (presiding), Mr. Kendall and Mr. 
Scheible. The treasurer’s report showed 
the receipt of four annual memberships dur- 
ing December, with a fair maintenance 
of sales and collections. The secretary 
reported that Part I of Mr. Gannett’s 
“Childhood of Jesus’’ had been reprinted 
in an edition of a thousand copies at an 
expense of $55.00 

Mr. Gould presented an outline of a ser- 
ies of 36 illustrated lessons on ‘‘Mother Nat- 
ure’s Helpers,’’ designed for children 
between the ages of six and ten. This 
course would show how that great power 
which we sometimes call ‘* Mother Nature’”’ 
employed mothers, sisters, doctors, carpen- 
ters, farmers, sailors and the like as help- 
ers to give us the comforts of life. Such 
a series being more readily adapted to the 
younger children than the. course on 
‘Mother Nature’s Rules’’ as planned for 
this year, it was thought best to let the 
latter go over for another year and to go 


ahead with the course now suggested. It > 


is hoped that the first number will be 
ready early in February. Adjourned. 

ALBERT SCHEIBLE, 

Secretary. 


The Rey. Erastus B. Cake haying satis- 
fied the Committee on Fellowship of his 
fitness for the.Unitarian ministry, is hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 

D. M. WILSON, Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, Secretary. 


CHICAGO. ALL SOULS CHURCH.—The 
event of our chureh year, which every mem- 
ber is supposed to make a “previous en- 
gagement,’’ is the annual dinner and busti- 
ness meeting. This time it fell on Thursday 
evening, January 14. Every November in 
this chureh we bring together a showing 
-of the fruits of field and garden with a few 
touches of Nature’s wildwood beauty to 
celebrate our Harvest Festival. But our 
truer Harvest Home comes in midwinter, 
when we try to garner in a few of the 
sheaves from the harvest of mind, tokens 
of the. spiritual wealth which has crowned 
our year of toil. The church auditorium 
was turned into a cheerful banquet hall. 
Tables were laid for two hundred and fifty 
people and most of the seats were filled. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. D. 


M. Lord, the retiring chairman of the 


Board of ‘Trustees. The after-dinner 
speeches mainly took the form of annual 
reports given by officers and heads of com- 
mittees. 
with the activities of thirty-eight depart- 
‘ments, went far to indicate that the hard 
times and financial stringency of ’96 had 
left a fair margin of time, strength, and 
even of money, for the higher needs. Among 
so many and so varied activities, ranging 
from the Browning class to the “Old Clothes 
Closet’? industry, it would be a pity if any- 
one should fail to find a suitable outlet 
for his enterprise or his altruism. The 
- reports of missionary and charitable work, 
including the various departments of the 
Helen Heath. Settlement, the Post-oflitrce 
Mission, and’ Magazine Dispensary which, 
by means of printed word and personal 
letter is preaching the gospel of character in 
many a dreary farm home on the prairies, 
the Publishing Committee, whose aim is 
to multiply the pastor of this church by 
printing his written word and distributing 
it to those beyond the reach of his inspiring 
voice, made it plain that there is a need 
for All Souls Church beyond its Sunday 
morning reaeh, and constituted the best 
of all reasons for the continued existence 
of what Mr. Jones called a ‘‘combination 
in the interest of ideas, an altar where all 
sorts and conditions of men are welcome.”’ 

The educational work and the charitable 


work have fairly balanced. The study | 


lr BL OONTNII . 
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Thirty-eight reports, bristling: 


classes, which are led by Mr. Jones 
himself under the names of the Philosophy, 
Novel, Browning and Goethe sections, and 
the Saturday night pastor’s class’ in 
religion, the Sunday morning class in the 
Mexicana Building and the Confirmation 
Class have maintained a large and deeply in- 
terested attendance. While the Helen Heath 
Settlement work has offered an opportunity 
for people to give themselves, which has 
been widely embraced. Mothers’ meetipgs, 
social clubs, study classes, the sewing class, 
day nursery, conducted on a novel plan, 
the kindergarten, the Sunday afternoon 
meeting in the interest of good citizenship, 
and the unmeasured good of personal con- 
tact which always defies ‘‘reports’’ are an 
inspiration to another year of happy work. 
The free circulating library and the boys’ 
reading-room and manual training classes in 
the church itself are activities which have 
far outgrown the limitations of space. The 
librarian tells of 4224 volumes issued—698 
readers, and the issue of 226 new member- 
ship cards. 

The figures showed that there has been 
raised and expended during the past year a 
round total of $10,465.79, only $4,990 of which 
has been spent for salaries. The remainder 
has been largely put into those charities of 
body and soul which it is the high privi- 
lege of a seven-day chureh to administer. 
The Treasurer came without a deficit, per- 
haps because she is a woman. The Build- 
ing Committee appointed a year ago -re- 
ported considerable work done on plans 
and a consecrated determination to push 
on until the larger house shall stand before 
us opaque and visible in brick, and the 
greater opportunity welcome us to broader 
usefulness. 

Mr. William Kent, chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee, in his ‘report said: | 

‘“Phank Heaven that our faith and our 
religion may dwell, content, if need he, 
in a house -not made with hands. Yet, 
never before has your chairman felt so sure 
of the mission of this church, never before 
has the need of adequate expression in 
brick and stone seemed more pressing. We 
‘an hold level what we have. The spark 
of truth that is with us we can keep aglow, 
but this church needs but the opportunity 
that place will give it to realize a broader 
field of usefulness.. 

“One and all we can pledge ourselves 
to as high a task as men haye planned, we 
can work to prepare for better times when 
they come, and that is what we will do. 
There is something so true, so simple and 
so virile about this church that it must 
live, and it must grow in spite of times, 
and in spite of anything. I. believe. Swin- 
burne must have heard of it, anyhow he 
eaught the spirit of it when he wrote: 
‘A creed is a rod 

And a crown is of night, 

But this thing is God 
To be man in thy might, 

To grow strong in the strength of thy spirit 
And lead out thy life as the light.’ ’’ 
The following offigers were elected for the 

ensuing year: 

Trustees—A. H. Hanson, H. J. Thayer, 
H. S. Hyman. 

Secretary—George E. Wright. 
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Milton’s Ode on the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity. 


The Great Christmas Hymn 
of English Literature. 


Printed for Christmas presentation by All Souls 
Church, Chicago. 


A Limited Number for the Trade. 


Single copies 10 cts. Packages of 10 for 50 cts. 


Send orders to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
3939 Langley Avenue, or to 


The New Unity Office, Monadnock Building. 


“Strength, 
Sweetness, 
Light” 


CALENDAR, 


-- 1897 -- 


Furnishes a helpful extract from Au- 
thor, Teacher, or. Preacher, for every 
day in the year. 


Strongly mounted on very heavy card- 
board, packed in’ strawboard box for 
mailing. 

Price, 75 cents. 
9 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New Hngland 
Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with 
architectural and other cuts of Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 
OFFICE, Monadnock bidg., Chicago. 


FOR THE 
BICYCLE. 


ON’ T RIDE WITHOUT (ie 


POND’S EXTRACT is unequaled b= 
for quickly healing all kinds of WOUNDS, 


BRUISES, LAMENESS or RHEUMATISM. 


Rub thoroughly with POND’S EXTRACT after 
every ride to keep the muscles supple, pliant, strong. 
Try POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT for-PILES. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES — Weak, Watery, Worthless. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
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Treasurer—Mrs. M. H. Perkins. 

Parish Assistants—Mrs. EH. T. Leonard, 
Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen. 

Chairman Social Section—Mrs. A. H. 
Hanson. | | 

Chairman Charitable Section—Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kent. 

Chairman Missionary Section—Mrs. L. G. 
Welch. 

Chairman Educational Section—Mrs. E. T. 
Leonard. 

General Committee on New Church, (fin- 
ances and organization)—William Kent, 
W. F. Shears, D. H. Fletcher, D. M. Lord, 
S. W. Lamson, J. P. Gardner, J. P. Mul- 
vane, L. J. Lamson, George BH. Wright. 

Committee on Plans and Construction— 
Thomas Nicholson, IF. P. Bagley, L. M. 


Smith, C. C. Fowler, Mrs. V. D. Perkins, © 


Miss M. Brinkerhoff. 
BE. H. W. 


CAMBRIDGE CONF HRRENCES.—The 
work organized under this title by Lewis 
G. Janes, resident director, is announced 
in a definite and tempting program. The 
meetings will be held at 168 Brattle street, 
Cambridge. The series for Sunday after- 
noons at 4 p. m., throughout the year, is 
announced as follows: 


January 3, Mr. Thomas Davidson, ‘The 
Problem of the Prometheus, and Greek 
Messianic Ideas.’’ 

January 10, Col. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, President of the Free Religious As- 
sociation, “‘A World Outside of Science; 
An Institutional View of the Basis of 
Ethics.’’ 

January 17, Rev.. F. Huberty James of 
England, ‘‘Ethies of the Chinese Sages.”’ 

January 24, Mr. William M. Salter of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘The Cause of Ethics; An 
Interpretation of the ‘Ethical Movement.’ ”’ 

January 31, Prof. James -H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., of Columbia University, ‘‘Efthics of 
the Greek Philosophers.’”’ 

February 7, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright 
of New York, “Ethics of the Stoics and 
Kpicureans.’’ 

February 14, Miss Jane Addams of ‘Hull 
House,’’ Chicago, “Ethical Survivals in 
City Immorality.’’ 

February 21, Rabbi Joseph 
D.D., of Temple Emanu-El, 
“Ethics of the Jews.’’ 
February 28, Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D.. 
of Tufts College, ‘‘Relation of Physics to 
Ethics.’’ 

March 7, Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson, Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
“Ethics of the Mohammedans.” 

March 14, Mr.. George D. Ayers, ‘‘Ethical 
Aspect of the Theosophical Movement.”’ 
March 21, Prof. Crawford Howell Toy, 
D.D., of Harvard University, ‘‘Ethics of 
the New Testament,’ 

March 28, Miss Anna Boynton Thompson 
of Boston, ‘‘Ethics of the German School.’’ 

April 4, Anagaérika H. Dharmapala of 
Ceylon, ‘‘Ethics of Buddhism.’’ 

April 11, Dr. Robert G. Eccles of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., ‘“‘Utilitarian Ethics.”’ 

April 18, Prof Josiah Royce, Ph.D., of 
Harvard University, ‘‘The Philosophical In- 
terpretation of Evolution.”’ 

April 25, Rev. Minot J. Savage, D. D., of 
New York, “Ethics of Evolution.’’ 


The following topics are announced for 
supplementary conferences on Wednesday 
afternoons at 4 p. m.: 


January 6, Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, Presi- 
dent of ‘“‘The Round Table,’’ Syracuse, N. 
Y., “The Philosophy of Goethe.’”’ |. 

anuary 13, Mrs. Sara G. Farwell of St. 
Paul, Minn., ‘‘Individuality.’’ 

January 20, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, ‘‘Sweden- 
borg’s Science of Correspondences and De- 
grees.’’ 

January 27, Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney of 
Jamaica Plain, ‘Anne Hutchinson and the 
Relation of Her Ideas to Later New Eng- 
land Thought.’ - 

February 3, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, ‘‘Sam- 
ae S rton; A Philosopher of Our Colonial 

eriod.’’ 

February 10, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
“Shelley, andethe Spirit of Revolt.’’ 

Febrrary 17, Mr. H. E. Cushman, (Har- 
pare Dniversity), ‘“‘Casuistry; A Study in 

es ? y 


Silverman, 
New York, 


Februar 24, Mr. Frank Russell, of the 
Peabod useum, “Social Life and Cus- 
toms of the Athabascan Indians.’’ 


March 3, Rev. Joseph Henry Allen, D. D., 
“Copernicus; His lation to Medizval 
and Modern Thought.”’ 

April 7, Prof. Charles R. Lanman, of 
Harvard University, “The Practical 
Teachings of Buddha; Their Method and 
Their Contents.’’ 

The Monday evening following each Sun- 


day lecture will be devoted to informal dis- 
cussion and conversation on the topic of 
the leeture of the previous day, with the 


lecturer as the special guest of the even- 


ing when possible. 

The rooms will be open to members every 
afternoon and evening, for reading, con- 
versation, and social intercourse. 

It is hoped to make them a _ pleasant 
home center, both for the resident and non- 
resident members. 


aa 


CHICAGO.—Woman’s League, an organ- 
ization for ‘‘the free discussion of religious 
and ethical questions and the promotion of 
the spirit of ‘fellowship,’’ which holds 
quarterly meetings, held its second meeting 
for the current year last Monday at the 
women’s club room. It was a symposium 
on ‘‘Aid to Moral Progress.’’ March 15 it 
will be ‘‘The Influence of Jewish Philos- 
ophy on Ethies,’’ Mrs. Hannah G. Solo- 
mon, essayist. May 9, “The ‘Spirit of 
Tolerance,”’ Miss Jane Addams, essayist. 


CHICAGO.—Dr. Oscar L. Triggs of the 
University of Chicago is giving a course 
of twelve lectures on ‘‘Esthetics’’ at the 
Art Institute, in which such topics as 
“The Nature of Beauty,’ “The Psychology 
of Esthetic Perspection,’” ‘The Origin of 
the Artistic Impulse,’’ ‘‘The Relations of 
seauty to Truth and to Religion,’’ are dis- 
cussed. The works of Chicago artists and 
vicinity are now on exhibition, and from 
January 26 to February 21 there will be a 
special exhibition of drawings for news- 
paper illustration by some of the masters 
in this department. On- January 19 at four 
in the afternoon, F. Hopkinson-Smith lec- 
tures Jn ‘‘Modern French Impressionism 
in Art and Literature,’’. at the Art Insti- 
tute. 

NEW YORK.—The following is the list 
of twelve sermons in course of delivery at 
the Chureh of the Messiah, by Minot J. 
Savage, which germans are. printed in 
weekly issues under the title of ‘‘The Mes- 
Siah Pulpit’? as soon as delivered: 


RELIGION FOR TO-DAY. 


I. ‘‘Present Religious Conditions.”’ 
IT. ‘Cause of Present Conditions.” 
III. ‘Religions Pass, Religion Remains.”’ 
IV. ‘Changes in Christianity in 1800 Years.”’ 
.f — as Inside the Universe, Not Out- 
side. 
VI. ‘‘Religion Natural, Not Statutory.’’ 
VII. ‘“*Ethics Natural. Not Statutory.” 
VIII. ‘‘Revelation Natural and Progressive.”’ 
IX. ‘*Man. Not allen, But Rising.” 
X. “Incarnation. Jesus and the Christ.” 
XI. ‘‘Hell and Heaven.” 
AII. ‘*The Church to Be.”’ 


HonestCure for Tobacco Habit. 


One can’t tell the truth too often. To- 
bacco is injurious to health, disturbs the 
heart, causes nervousness. SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, destroys cray- 
Ing, restores the system to its normal con- 
dition. 25¢c. a box,. mearly all druggists. 
Booklet free. Eureka Chemical Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Personally Conducted Tour 
Through Mexico. 


The North-Westerm Line has arranged 
for a personally conducted tour through 
Mexico, under the auspices of Mr. J. J. 
Grafton, the well-known excursion mana- 
ger. The party will rendezvous at Chi- 
cago, and leave there Tuesday morning, 
February 2, 1897, in a Special Vestibuled 
Train of Palace Sleeping Cars, Observya- 
tion Cars and Dining Cars, which will be 
their home for the entire trip. During the 
tour, which will consume thirty days, all 
of the cities and almost every place of 
interest in th's wonderful country will be 
visited. To ‘accommodate those who de- 
sire to remain longer than thirty days, ar- 
rangements will be made for the extension 
of the time limit’ tickets. Illustrated 
pamphlets and full information as _ to 


rates, etc., will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Ticket Agents Chicago & North- 
Western Railway. 
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Way & Williams’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE EPISTOLARY 
FLIRT. 

By ESMERIB AMORY. A story 
in dramatic form, satirizing a cer- 
tain sort of philandering men and 
women that abound in “literary cir- 


cles.” 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The kind of playing at sin which is 
satirized here is not confined to the 
‘‘literary set,’’ and the subject is brought 
home to many whose trade does not en- 
courage them to dabble with the emo- 
tions. The book is a sharp and telling 
satire upon platonic friendships. 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. Cloth, 
16mo., $1.25. 


Mr. Friedman has made a profound 
study of the slums of Chicago. He does 
not occupy himself so much with the 
petty details of a situation as with the 
romance of it, its significance, its effect 
upon character. His stories, which cir- 
cle about a saloon called ‘‘The Lucky 
Number,’’ are intensely, vividly real. 
They are condensed so that every word 
counts, and they represent life as it is 
found narrowed and sharpened and in- 
— in the degradation of a great 
 & y. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 
By W. A. WHITE. 16mo., cloth, 


gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. White’s editorial, ‘‘What’s Wrong 
with Kansas,’’ which was reprinted from 
his paper, the Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, 
and used as a ee ge document, has 
already introduced him to a large circle 
of readers. His stories are original 
and sincere and interesting. ‘Some of 
them show a deep insight into human 
nature, and in all of them one feels a 
Syinpathy with its weaknesses and fail- 
ures. They are fresh and wholesome, 
and at times very humorous. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. With 
cover design by Mr. BRUCE ROG- 
ERS. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
(Second edition.) 


‘‘We wish to call most particular at- 
tention to a collection of short Western 
stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled “A 
Mountain Woman.’’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written.—Review of Reviews. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICK MBYNELL. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.25. (Third edition.) _ 


‘‘The papers outside the descriptive 
and the critical are little sermons— 
ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed 
by them take fright at the title; they 
are not preachments; they are of 
the sermon’s right length, or about 
as long to read as the passage of 
a cathedral chant in the ear, and keeping 


throughout to the plain step of daily 


F agin ; a ‘ ha ee “they fill ag ete 
Meredith, | BR 
THE LITTLE ROOM, AND 

OTHER STORIES. 

By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 
With cover design, frontispiece and 
decorations by the author. 16mo., 
linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. (Second 
thousand.) 


‘‘A very fresh and subtle fancy; she 
has caught the new air that is b owing 
on us from the next century. * * 
It awakens imagination and gives it a 
direction.’’—Julilan Hawthorne. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, - CHICAGO. 
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EW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 
With seed of thesé new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 
time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters, and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. Froma packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors — witite. ogy crimson, etc.— no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest novelty this year. Fresh Seed 250. per 
pkt.— or for 40c, we will send 
1 pkt. New Multiflora Roses. All colors. 
1 * Moss Verbena. Exquisite novelty. 
1.“ Japanese Chrysanthemum. Al! colors. 
1 “ Weeping Palm. Highly ornamental. 
2 ** Pansy, 1 New Scarlet, 1 New Giant Mixed. 
1 Resurrection Plant. A great curiosity. 
1 bulb Spotted Calla. Exceedingly lovely. 
5 Oe ontbretia. Intensely brilliant. 
2 “ 1 Rain Lily,1 Variegated Tuberose. 
6 ‘* Fancy Gladiolus, Al! different colors. 
10 ‘* Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our great 144-page Catalogue, and the 
MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a year 
(64 pages and colored. plate each month, devoted to 
Flowers and Gardening). Worth $1.50, but for trial 
All the above for 40 cts., postpaid, 
Or send us 10¢.,, and the names of 5 or 10 people who 
cultivate flowers and purchase seeds or plants and we 
will mail you pkt. Rose Seed and Catalogue. 
OUR CAT LOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeda, Bulbs, Planta, and 
Rare New Fruits is the finest ever issued :*profusely 
illustrated. Several colored plates, 144 pages. Sent 
FREE to any who order or who expect to, later. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Practical Politics. 


A LAY SERMON, 


ee BY 2% 


WILLIAM KENT, 
Alderman Thirty-Second Ward. 
Delivered at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Sept. 13, 1896. 
Published by Publication Committee of 
All Souls Church. 


For Sale at = = 


THE NEW UNITY OFFICE, 


Monadnock Building, - Chicago, 
And at leading book stores and news stands 
in the city. PRICE 10 CENTS 


‘HE FEDERALISI, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


Published in the Interest of the 
Religious Federation . . .- 


An Aggressive, Constructive Religious Journal. 
An Exponent of the Circuit Plan in Liberal Work 


George Brayton Penney, Editor. 
Lewis J. Duncan, Associate. 


Specimen copies will be sent for three months to 
those wishing to examine this unique publication. 
Subscription $1. Address 


The Federalist Publishing Co., Streator, Ill. | A 


' 


Old and New. 


Cultivating ten acres, eight miles from 


the station, I buy two tons of fertilizer 
for $70, says a correspondent of the Lees- 
burg (Fla.) Commercial. 
makes eight loads for one horse, and six 
hours are required for a trip. The time of_ 
myself and horse is worth 60 cents per load. 
I make 500 crates of vegetables, which re- 
quire seventy-one trips to get them to the 
Station, at a cost of $42.60. On hard roads 
I could haul my $70 worth of fertilizer 
in four trips of four hours each, at a cost 
of $1.60. I could haul my 500 crates of 
vegetables in thirty-five trips of four hours 
each at a cost of $14. On the sand roads 
one horse is required seventy-one days to 
ship my crop, which is a longer time than 
the shipping season; hence I am compelled 


This quantity 


to keep two horses during the year, or 
hire from my neighbors at a busy time. 
The cost of keeping the second horse may 
be safely estimated at $25. So much of 
my time is used in my trips to town that 
during three months of the year I am 
compelled to hire an extra hand, which 
costs me about $45. The foregoing items 
will suffice to show that bad roads cost 
on my ten-acre crop $101.80, being a tax 
of over $10 per acre.—Scientific American. 


When Tired Out 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. W. B. HARRISON, Columbia, Tenn., says: 
‘I have used it in mental and physical exhaus- 
tion, and in every case with the most gratifying 
results.” 


Man is neither master of his life, nor of 
his fate. He can but offer to his fellow- 
men his efforts to diminish human suffer- 
ing; he can but offer to God his indomitable 
faith in the growth of liberty.—Victor Hugo, 


The Most Unique Calendar of 


the Season 
has just been issued by the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Ry. Copy can be secured by 
sending six cents in stamps to cover postage, to 
A.J. Smith, G. P. A,, Cleveland. 


To be poor is hard, to be ill is harder; 
and yet what are all physical sufferings 
compared to those which a fettered soul 
endures.—Johanna . Ambrosius. ) 


$100 Reward, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. MHall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundations of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so 
much faith in its curative powers that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. » 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

tsa_Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


Off for the East. 


Travelers to Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia and other eastern gto are waking up 
to the beauties of a trip over the GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM and LEHIGH 
VALLEY R. R. Besides the great St. Clair 
Tunnel, Niagara Falls and Buffalo, the oh 
includes a day ride through the Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Switzerland of America. The train 
leaving Chicago at 3:02 p. m. daily, is one of 
the best features of the trip. It is vestibuied 
throughout, carries Pullman Buffet pve 
and Dining Car; is steam heated, lighted by 

as, and the equa of any of the famous 

rains out of Chicago. Ticket office, 103 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Flexible' Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.( 
White Vellum, sf ON ae cae ge EPO ne 1.50 
ME Dw kod cha died awed de 6 hanes Alas 0 4c 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 

ment of Religions. A book of selections 

giving points of harmony between the re- 
resentatives of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONEs. Cloth 1.25 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. 30 
Applied Religion 

I. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant....  .10 

III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes...... 10 


The ee ions of the World. (First Series. ) 


. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver... 

II. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
IlI. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 


10cts. 
‘each. 


The Cause of the Toiler..................... 10 
ee ib eva vc weak vectins. «8 
Ten Great Novels............. TROY OE Ra aa pe 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 

International Congress of Women........ —.1€ 
The Selfishness of Grief..................... 05 
Death as a Friend (out of % 5 Weken Wades 05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 

City, Church, Home, Individual........... 50 
Be PPCM © VW Sng nas vce cece cscs ccecs 05 
The Education of the Soul.................. 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ 10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged...... ce 


| | What is Materialism? 
The Dual Ilystery , what is Spirituality? ete 


The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am, 


Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc...... <i 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
THE NEW UNITY, 

THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


KE. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredity from God. Consisting of 
Lectures on Evolution. By KE. P. 
POWELL. 

“This book [now in its fourth ct song is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Price Reduced from 50Oc., 


GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNRTT, and daintily bound 
in white or tinted paper....-................ 15¢. 


A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp, 


The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe’s 
cs cc ce cans bubs uboes ae ees 10¢ 


10¢. 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual.................. 50e 


covers. 


Sent postpaid on recetplt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


Clark Street, L. R. Morrow, City Ticket 
gent, 


THE MONADNOCE, 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 


I ik oo ene en's sc 5 ko tennca nani bc $1.00 


by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 


The Faith that [lakes Faithful. By W. C 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 


rr 50C 
lore than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
te walle 1.00 
Borrowings. Poems and Selections-from Great 
Authors (White and Gold)................. 75e. 
lore Borrowings ................ ee ga 75¢ 
For Thought and for: Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 
The Beauty of Kindness. By James Vila 
PMN ooo gr ask POS ERR Gs hs Kae Row ER RA: 10c. 


CHICAGO, 
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CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 
its tourist literature. 
Each year it issues a 


The — 
Broad 
Gauge 


new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 


which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. S. 
Fee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 
aeck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 
Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches of Wonderland, published ‘in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 
the books will be read as we well know 
these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white. if 
desired) ; cheap edition, 6 cents. | 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘Dear 
Togetherness ”’ 


‘In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers. books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.’’—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good pornane there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
eda ag and lifted up, they will do so.’— 
THE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Announcements. 


Che Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
ctettes in Chicago. 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall... N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic HAutu, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren 


sireev. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. \irs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


Isaran TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 


diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac 8S. 


Moses, Minister. 


a _,.. 


Oak Park Unity Cuurcu (Universal- 
ist), KR. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CuouRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 a. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Pau,’s Cuurcu (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


StnaAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. EH. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CxyuRCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcnu (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


7ION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL BooK ROOMS OF THE HEapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Lowell Times.—The books are very beautiful. 
and excellently adapted for simple gifts. Their 
value, however, is in their contents; self-develop- . 
ment, helpfulness, unselfishness, great-hearted 
manliness. 


Power and Use 
- « « By John W. Chadwick. 


Those who haye grown to know how good Mr. 
Chadwick’s “average” work is will appreciate the 
value of the present volume when they learn that 
his friends consider the material herein to be of 
his very best. And the highest expectations will 
not be disappointed. The chapters here printed 
are keen, sympathetic, suggestive and helpful to 
an extraordinary degree. The little volume will 
abundantly exemplify its suggestive title; it will 
not only bring to many the consciousness of un- 
suspected Power and Use in themselves, but the 
book itself will de this to every reader. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


The House Beautiful. By Wm. C. Gannett. 

As Natural as Life By Charles G. Ames. 

In Love with Love. By James H. West. 
A Child of Nature. By Marion D. Shutter. 
Baltimore American. — There is a tranquil. 
strengthening, uplifting power in these little 
books that makes one cherish for them, when 
they have been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, 
pene og sentiment with. which we treasure dear 
riends. — 


Cloth, bevelled, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special white and gold edition, full gilt, each $1.00. 


—_——_——_-  .--—- 


*.*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JATIES H. WEST, Publisher, 
74\High Street, = = = «= BOSTON. 


Send your name fora Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, . 


FIELDM&FLOWERS 


Che Eugene Sield Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. °*A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’’ Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world’s great- 
est artists as their contribution tothe Monument 
Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
afactured for $7. For sale at book stores or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, fil. 


Climax Dish Washer. 


\ 
We lead themall. Seeour 
FREE list of testimonials. Best 
oom P 


Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
7 vr Women. All can be 
= convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 
aching of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and -pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid 
1 to let you try their in- 
. cubator before buying 
ae it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will sell 
you ours ON TRIAL. 
NOT A CENT until 
, tried, and a child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. Wc 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $100 | 
worth of practical information on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, 
ete., .25. N.B. Send us the names of threc 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents 
and we willisend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Carc 
and Repair,’’ a book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 


afan) 


